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Statement of Purpose 

In October, 1939, Bernard Berelson,^ while still a student 
at the Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago, published 
in the Library Quarterly the first and, unfortunately, the last com- 
prehensive history, review and critique on library unionization. The 
purpose of this paper, therefore. Is to set forth a history of library 
unionization in the United States from the inception of this activity 
until now, to note the current status of this phenomenon in individual 
libraries and to consider and comment on some aspects of the unioniza- 
tion of librarians, existing agreements, the terms of current contracts 
and some of the details of current understandings between unions and 
libraries as veil es the demands of some unions. It is not 
intended in this paper to report on, analyze or compare salaries 
because this wil! be treated in a separate paper. It must also be 
noted that this paper will deal with the unionization of professional 
librarians and not necessarily with th& unionization of other library 
personnel such as clerks, guards, maintenance people and bookaoMle 
drivers. And away we go! 



* Bernard Bare Ison, “Library Unionization, 1 * The library Quarterly * IX 
(October, 1939), 477*510, 
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Introduction 

In order to gather material for this presentation of the history 
of library unionfi in the United States, the following methods were employed 
to locate sources and to obtain the information: 

I checked Library Literature for the period 1921 through 1968 
under all pertinent subject headings. I read and abstracted every article 
relating to the subject except items that appeared in Library Journal prior 
to 1944 not available at Pratt Institute and in certain other publications 
or issues not available at Pratt. In those cases, however, I abstracted 
or copied the summaries printed in Library Literature, Articles mentioned 
in Library Literature that were published in library union newsletters were 
in some cases located in the EconomlcsDlvislon of the New York Public 
Library and were read and abstracted there. Ail abstracts were type- 
written and filed. 

"Bibliography of Library Economy 1876-1920" by H,G,T. Cannons f 
and "A Bibliography of Llbrarlanship," Selected by Margaret Burton and 
Marlon E, Visburgh, were checked but revealed nothing* 

Every issue of Library Journal and A. L.A .Bulletin for the period 
April, 1968 through November, 1968, was checked for pertinent material 
because those items had not yet been Indexed by Library Literature. I 
also went to other published materials to which I was specially referred 
and which are not Indexed in Library Literature, such as Harold Jones's 
article in California Voice for July, 1968, and The Michigan Librarian for 
December 1966, 

Every volume of A.L.A. Bulletin 1938 through 1957 was examined 
for information on the Library Unions Round Table in view of a brief 
reference in Library Literature in 1942, 

I checked the csteloge in the main reference room in the 
Economics Division of the New York Public Library and locoted some news- 
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papers and bulletins published by library unions but little else that was 
not available at Pratt* 

I selected from the American Library Association's 'Directory 
of American Libraries, 1966-67," every library in the United States with 
500,000 volumes or more and wrote individual letters to 154 library 
directors (59 public libraries, 20 government libraries, 75 university 
libraries) for information on the development of collective representation. 

The list taken from the ALA "Directory" was based on volumes only and not 
on items, except in the case of the Library of Congress for which the only 
information given is "44,189,000 items." "Circulation" and "population 
served" were not considered. The university library group includes 
university and college libraries as well as some special libraries such 
as the Center for Research Libraries. The government libraries include 
State Libraries, libraries of various departments of the United States 

Government and, of course, the Library of Congress. 

After consulting the "Directory of National and International 

Labor Unions in the United States, 1965," and the "Directory of Labor 
Organizations in New York State, Special Bulletin No. 238, September, 1967," 
individual letters were sent to 29 unions that might possibly be Interested 
in the organization of library employees to determine the development of 

collective representation among library personnel. 

Letters were sent to the American Library Association and some 
correspondence ensued with Miss Ruth Frame of the Library Administration 
Division but this produced very little hard information. 

A Xeroxed letter, with an individual addresa and salutation, was 
sent to each of the State Library Associations in order to determine vhethex 
any of them would help library staffs with collective representation and 

collective bargaining. 

Xeroxed letters with individualized addresses snd salutations 

* o 



were sent to every university library on my list asking whether the 
librarians hold faculty status , faculty rank or neither- 

An individually prepared letter requesting information was sent 
to every union, every person and every institution mentioned in the body of 
any literature or correspondence that camt to hand who, it was thought, 
might have some information on the subject- For example, I wrote to Allan 
Covici, the Editor of CU Voice, published by the Library Chapter of the 
University Federation of Librarians - Beikeley Campus, who was mentioned in 
Library Journal for July, 1967. 

Reminders were sent out regular 1 y to those who failed to reply# 
Sometimes these were Xeroxed but more often they were individually written. 
Letters were also sent to clarify questions that arose in correspondence or 
to comment on various points. The following is a table showing the number 
of letters sent: 





Individually typed 


Xeroxed 


Public Libraries 


122 


14 


Local unions in connection with specific 
public libraries 


40 




Universities 


91 


64 


Union Headquarters 


37 




Government Libraries 


39 




State Library Associations 


9 


-51 




337 


129 - 



Note is to be taken that the individually typed original letters 
were personalized in address and salutation as well as In the body where an 
attempt was made in each case to rotate to something that has taken place 
in connection with the specific library- 

I had telephone conversations with many librarians in various 
parte of the country- These cat" > were usually made when I felt that on 



the basis of the literature some important union activity was taking place 
at the particular library but 1 was not able to get any information from 
the library director by letter and was not successful in getting a line 
on the union evidently in charge of the organizing activity. Some calls 
were also made to clear up questions chat arose in correspondence. 

There we re only two personal interviews, one with Lawrence 
Brandweio, President of the Brooklyn local, and one with Robert W. Schmidt, 
President of the Queens Borough Local* I did not ask for a meeting with tht 
Director of the Brooklyn Public Library because he had referred my inquiry 
to the Union Pr,j^ent* 

No replies were received from the following libraries despite 
numerous follow-up attempts; 

Public 

Worcester Public Library and Central Massachusetts Regional Library 
System Headquarters 

Columbus (Ohio) Public Library 
Government 

Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
University 

Tulane University of Louisiana 

University of Virginia 

The survey conducted reveals that it is impossible to determine 
the number of librarians wb. belong to unions and it is equally Impossible 
to determine the number of unions that count librarians affeng their members. 
Library administrations often, and probably with tongue in cheek, say that 
they know nothing about any unions in the place* The unions are usually 
just as reluctant to supply information, and union headquarters are either 
without any knowledge as to what is going on or prefer to indicate that they 
know nothing about it* The reason for the knownothingieo at union head- 
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quarters offices is the competition among unions to sign up public employees. 
It seems clear, however, that one way or another, there are more librarians 
in unions than ever before and we find them joining with teachers, with 
government employees, with other groups both in and out of libraries and 
as Independents. 

The American Federation of Government Employees t,AFL-CIO) claims 

that a number of librarians are members* but "our membership reports don't 
2 

indicate occupation," The American Federation of State, County and 

Municipal Employees (AFL-CIO) which seems to be most active in the field of 

organizing librarians, provided information only after several letters and 

3 

a long distance telephone call. The American Federation of Teachers 

claims the membership of a number of librarians through its local chapters, 

4 

particularly in New York, The United Federation of College Teachers, 

Local 1460, says It has enrolled college librarians^ and we must assume 
this is not confined to the City University of New York. The United 
Federation of Teachers, Local 2, in New York, claims that 850 of the 1,000 

* Letter from U, J, Voss, Research Director, American Federation of 
Government Bnployees, Washington, D.C., August 2, 1968. 

2 

Letter from Voss, September 18, 1968, 

3 

Telephone conversation with Donald Vfasserman, Research and Education 
Director, AFSCME, Washington, D.C., October 31, 1968. 

4 

Letter from John H. Oliver, Assistant Director, American Federation 
of Teachers, Washington, D.C t , August 7, 1968. 

^Letter from Israel Kugler, President, United Federation of College 
Teachers, Local 1460, New York City, August 27, 1968. 
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librarians in the New York City Public School syatem are members of UFT, 

Those who are Intrigued by the Idea of having the Teamsters organize 

librarians will be disappointed tc learn that the Teamsters report they 

have never attempted to organize any of the librarians or even book- 
2 

mobile drivers. 

This paper, therefore, cannot attempt to survey all of the 
unions that may have librarians as members, I will attempt here only 
to report on libraries where unions for librarians are known to exist 
including, of course, that special phenomenon, public libraries operating 
under a contract with a union which is designated by some authority as 
the collective bargaining agent for the librarians. 

Note must be taken that in view of the greater reluctance on 
the part of unions to make information available, we have been ebllg d 
in this paper to depend more than we would like on information oupplied 
by libraries and library literature. 

It should also be made clear here that no public library, no 
government library and no university library coming within the purview 
of this survey operates on a closed 9hop basis in so far as its profession- 
al librarians are concerned* However, an agency shop provision has been 
approved for the Detroit Public Library, the first major library in the 
country to come under this condition 

^Letter from Sylvia Mendlow, Co-Chairman, UFT Library Committee, 

United Federation of Teachers, Local 2, New York City, August 5, 1966* 

o 

Letter from Abraham Weiss, Economist, International Brotharhood 
of Teamsters Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America , Washington, 
D,C # , August 7, 1968, 
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62 persons, on behalf of 56 Public Libraries, wrote in reply to 



varioufi inquiries. The sex and titles of the 


62 break down 


as follow 


Title 


Male 


Female 


Acting Librarian 


2 


• 


Administrative Assistant 


- 


1 


Assistant City Librarian 


2 


1 


Assistant Director 


1 


1 


Assiltant Director of ?ersonnel 


1 


- 


Assistant in the Personnel Office 


1 


- 


Assistant Librarian and Head cf Extension 


l 


- 


Assistant to the Director 


2 


m 


Associate Director 


- 


i 


Associate Librarian 


1 


m 


City Librarian 


2 


1 


County Librarian 


2 


3 


Deputy Director 


3 


- 


Director 


13 


3 


Director and Librarian 


1 


* 


Director of Libraries 


1 


m 


Executive Director 


1 


- 


Librarian 


5 


1 


Library Director 


1 


- 


Personnel Director 


m 


1 


Personnel Librarian 


- 


1 


Personnel Manager 


1 


m 


Personnel Officer 


j 4 
45 


JJ 

17 
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Of the 75 University Library >s to which inquiries were sent, 27 
persons replied on behalf of 73 libraries. The sex and titles of all who 
replied break down as follows: 

Title Male Female 



Acting Director of Libraries 

Assistant Director 

Assistant Director of Libraries 

Assistant Director, Personnel and budget 

Assistant Director of Libr*. ies for Administration 

Assistant Librarian 

Assistant Professor 

Assistant to the Director 

Associate Director 

Associate Director for Public Services 
Associate Director of Libraries 
Associate Librarian for Public Services 
Associate Librarian for Technical Services 
Associate University Librarian 
Dean of Library Administration 
Director 

Director of Libraries 

Director of Libraries and Audio-Visual Center 

Director of University Libraries 
General Reference Librarian 
Head, Reference Department 
Librarian 

Librarian Personnel Officer 
Personnel Librarian 
President, Staff Association 
Secretary to the Librarian 
University Librarian 
Ho title given 



O 




4 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

2 

3 

1 

n 

11 

1 

2 
1 

6 

1 

2 

* 

10 

_1 

64 



i 

l 



l 



2 



2 



1 



1 

1 

2 

» 

1 



13 



14 
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Of the 20 Government libraries to which inquiries were sent. 



20 persons replied on behalf of 19 libraries and the following is a 



breakdown of se;t and titles: 
Title 

Acting Assistant Director 
Acting Librarian of Congre j 
Administrative Officer 
Assistant Director 
Coordinator - Public Libraries 
deputy State Librarian 
Deputy Director 
Di rector 

Director of Library Services 
Director, Library Service 
Librarian 
State Librarian 



Male 

1 

m 

1 

1 

1 

m 

1 

1 

1 

5 

12 



Female 

1 



1 

1 



2 



1 

2 

8 
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Brief Historical Review 

The only thing really new about unions i libraries is that In 
August, 1968, librarians of the Contra Costa County (California) Public 
Library actually went out on a full-fledged strike. So far as we have 
been abie to determine, this was the first strike In the history of 
lifcrarianship in this country at least In so far as libraries with more 
than 500,000 volumes are concerned. Indeed, the only other instance of 
a strike by librarians that we have been able to document took place in 
1957 in three Swedish cities; Umeu, Goteburg aud Vasteras. But in 
Sweden the librarians went out as part of an action called by the Swedish 
Central Organization of Academically Trained Officials including engineers, 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, clergymen and others.* 

Otherwise unionization in libraries is strictly old hat. It's 
been with us and around us for move than fifty years. It hasn't always 
been altogether visible to everyone in the profession, however, because 
it has come upon us in waves after long periods of calm. Librarians are 
now splashing in the middle of the third wave, longer and higher than 
either of those preceding, and more librarians than ever before are 
launching their surfboards and are hollering ’Hide em cowboy ! u while 
others, mostly administrators, are either shouting ■'Help! 1 ' or making 
like there is hardly a ripple. The fact is there is much more than a 
ripple and touch less than a flood. 

In 1919 there were five library unions, all affiliated with the 

o 

American Federation of Labor. All of theta were large, metropolitan 
establishments in the east, at a time when the first World War and the 
economic situation immediately following it prompted workers throughout 
the country to form unions. 




*J.F, Bumess, "Librarians Strike! 1 ' Ontario Library Review. XLIV 
(February, I960), 4-5. 



2 

Bernard Bar el son, "Library Unionisation." 
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By 1939 there were six library unions in existence (not much 
of a gain) which were formed because of the extremely poor economic 
conditions and with the hope that by associating themselves with the 
militant labor movement the libraries and the librarians could be helped. 

In some cases they definitely meant to place the libraries before the 
librarians, a type of dichotomy that has not been helpful. 

And now we find only seven major public libraries, within the 
purview of this study, operating ^nder collective bargaining agreements 
with a union. Some of these public libraries were dropped into this 
category quite by accident in that the contracts were actually negotiated 
between the city governments and unions representing all city employees. 

In these specific cases I'm afiaid that if the librarians had been loft 
to their own devices there might have been no contracts. 

In addition there are unions all over the country that count 
professional librarians among their members. We have identified unions 
for professionals in at least 1A public libraries, three universities and 
at least three government libraries including The Library of Congress which 
boasts two. 

Having regard tor the number of libraries reviewed for this 
study, it would appear that while there has been something less than a 
stampede to unioniration by librarians there is certainly an ever growing 
movement in this direction* But at the moment, it's something like auto- 
mation in libraries; we hear an awful lot about it but it*s hard to find 
more than one or two libraries i s at are good living examples. 

It seemb sad to think that librarians may be turning to unions 
at a time when many unions are sus, iCted of no longer following liberal 
policies. 

1 Bernard Berelson, library Unionisation. 11 
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The Special Position of Librarianship 

Since * beginning of time librarians have had considerable 
difficulty deciding whether they are white collar workers or members of 
a respectable profession. They have always been somewhat less than torn 
but nevertheless undecided about choosing between unionization as a means 
of improving their working conditions, and their professional organizations 
to reshape the image of the librarian, to press for higher professional 
standards and thus achieve a higher living standard. Librarians were 
commonly characterized as a reticent lot, Insecure, almost shy, certainly 
withdrawn, and to a considerable extent this has been true. Those 
characteristics are reasons why librarians have tended to look upon them- 
selves not only as professionals but, more importantly, as people a notch 
or two above the ordinary working man. This train of thought was 
implemented by avoiding unions and the hurly burly of life in the raw where 
unions are normally active, 

While the librarian who is convinced that llbrarlanshlp is a 
profession separate and distinct from ordinary white collar employment 
and on a par with the learned professions may well be right, he is in an 
almost unique position as regards the sale of his professional services. 
Unlike almost every other profession (with the interesting exception of 
social work* which can be the subject af a separate paper on the similarity 
of social workers and librarians), the librarian is practically obliged to 
work for a salary and is almost totally dependent for his livelihood on 
employment in a private or public institution. 

The members of almost every other profession (except for social 
work) enjoy a degree of freedom in connection with earning a livelihood 
that simply is not available to the librarian. An engineer can hardly 
go off and build a bridge on his own but it is common enough for engineers 



to cove from one project to another as consultants and plenty of engineers 
found their o m firms. A nurse is normally employed In a hospital but a 
nurse often works for individual patients as and when she pleases. 

Physicians , attorneys, chemists, even teachers who may give private 
lessons and who may even found their own classes or private schools, 
all possess a degree of independence that in the last analysis is manifested 
in their ability to hang out their own shingles. But not the professional 
librarian. 

Of course, the possibility exists for a librarian to be an 
independent entrepreneur, A few have established private reference 
services of one kind or another and this may well spread. But I think 
that we can generally agree that for all practical Intents and purposes 
the librarian cannot quite establish h.s own library. A librarian, by 
the very nature of the profession, cannot be an independent operator. 

It would seem, therefore, that the librarian, destined to be a salaried 
employee in the big business of libraries would naturally turn to the 
union. Hals non. 

On the one hand there's the tradition of the thing. A genteel 
occupation, relatively secluded, with a large number of women, historically 
with a low concentration of people in any given area, the librarian by 
background and disposition has yearned to identify with the learned 
professions. Even today, strong and aggressive library staff associa- 
tions with all the earmarks of unions shy away from referring to themr 
selves as unions and stress the professional association aspect of the 
thing# 

On the other hand, however, are the realities oi existence. 
Librarians are interested in earning a livelihood - and maybe a little 
more. Acting M individuals they have not moved as far as some groups 
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have with the aid of unions* The Library Associations simply do not 
look upon themselves as being responsible for getting more money for 
librarians* As the librarians' dollar shrinks the librarians have 
found the unions somewhat more attractive, particularly the unions 
which have demonstrated ability at getting instant raises* The 
librarians used to rationalize that, after all, other professions have 
unions - look at the musicians, the variety artists, the newspaper 
writers, artists and others - none of which, incidentally, demand a 
graduate degree. Then along came the mild mannered teacher and his 
tough union and in the current third phase of library unionization the 
librarians stumbled on an excuse for which they waited for a long time* I£ 
the teachers (professionals!) can do it> if the social workers (profession- 
als!) can do it, then we can too! And as they move to unions, asking 
for those sweet salary increases they speak of improving library service* 
After all, by getting better salaries and improved working conditions 
better people will naturally flock to the profession* Sounds lifce the 
teachers? I'm afraid so, but it doesn't have tr follow the teachers 
union all the way* There are other possibilities. 



O 
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Definitions 

Webster's second edition defines "labor union" as: "A trade- 
union of laborers. Any labor organization created for the purpose of 
advancing the interests of its members," The definition for "trade 
union" is given as: "A voluntary association of working people organized 

to further ~r trsintain their rights privileges, and interests with respect 
to wagesi hours, and conditions of labor, efficiency, education, mutual 
insurance customs, etc, . , . In a general sense, a voluntary combination 
for mutual aid of any persons engaged in trade, as of employers, or 
employers and workmen," 

Webster's definition for "profession" is: "a. The occupation, 
if not purely commercial, mechanical, agricultural, or the like, to uh/ch 
one devotes oneself; a calling in which one professes to have acquired 
some special knowledge used by way either of instructing, guiding, or 
advising others or of serving them in some art; as, the profession of 
arms, of teaching, of chemist. The three professions , or learned 
professions , is a name often used for the professions ef theology, law and 
medicine, b. Broadly, one's principal calling, vocation, or employment," 

With this in mind, for the purposes of this paper we will consider 
that any organization of librarians, regardless of the name it chooses, 
that devotes itself primarily to improving and protreting the salaries, 
working conditions and general perquisites of librarians is a union. 

Any organization, however, that devotes Itself primarily to an 
exchange of views amor g librarians, the development of Interest in 
llbrarianship and the general improvement of the profession and the 
extension of library service will, for the purposes of this paper, be 
considered a professional organization and not a union. 
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The Volition of The American Library Association 

While the American Library Association has not taken a specific 
or definite stand with regard to the unionization of librarians* there has 
been not only discussion of the subject In A*L,A« councils and pronounce- 
ments by the organization’* officers but even official recognition of the 
fact that unions In libraries do exist and that librarians might be 
interested in them. As time has passed the attitude of A,L,A. toward 

unionisation of libraries has undergone a tardy but normal evolutionary 
change • 

In 1938 when Milton James Ferguson, the President of A,LiA* 
addressed the A,L,A, convention, * he looked way down his nose at unions 
and sniffed: “when, if ever, unionism come* into the library, then we wlM 
lower our standards, our morale, our self-respect and our appeal to ti.one 
we aer/e," He feared that unionization u is flatly opposed to thu 
principles which have made American librarianshlp a useful and proud 
service." He added: "I ora sure that if we keep out faith, In the manner 
of our predecessors, we *K U do our part, trail or large, to make ouv 
nation one of Intelligent individuals, worthy of the opportunities of this 
western freedcsu" Some of the cement that followed this was almost gt 
biased as Dr. Ferguso^’r own remarks. One joker oven wrote that the 
effectiveness of librarians In unions has "been increased by the realiza- 
tion that they are contributing to labor’s fight for increased ueans and 
incre ced leisure that is prerequisite to proper appreciation and enjoy^m: 

of books, and to education that is popular and truly democractic. 11 ^ Ha! 

3v (dent If union* rad the irking man have changed along with libraries. 

The Third Activities Committee of A,L,A, went Into the subject 
and, might have been e*pecteJ, showered blessings on all concerned, 

^Hilton James Ferguson, President A,L,A«, 1936-39, •'Address, 11 
Bu lletin XXX? 1 (July, 1938), 421-26. 

2 Merrltt, L.C. ALA Bulletin XXXII (Au&“.st, l?j8), 5*2, 

““ 3 .U\ E’.<V..tin XXXV IM (Decenter, 193<" , 796-7, ’ \/0 
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The Committee said that sta££ association shonld be encouraged "but did 

not specifically express a similar opinion on union librarians." At the 

same time, however, the Committee expressed the belief that "library unions 

will Increase in number" and that "the A.L.A*must frankly recognize that 

library unions may be able to contribute to the promotion of library service 

and should be encouraged and aided in so far as their efforts tend toward 

this end." The American Federation of State, County and Municipal Ernp?*oyeef 

interpreted this as an endorsement by the A.L.A. of the need for unions in 
1 

libraries. 

There was evidently enough interest in unions among A.L.A. members 

at the time to bring about the formation of an extraordinary (for that time) 

2 

Hound Table at the A.L.A. convention in Kansas City in 1938, actually the 
convention at which Dr. Ferguson delivered his address. This was the 
Library Unions Round Table formed at a meeting of representatives fron 
unions of library employees. At that time, remember, there were still 
only six libraries that had unions and nobody had given any thought to any- 
thing as drastic as collective bargaining contracts. LURT was formed for 
the presumably excellent purposes of coordinating the work of existing OIC 
and AFL unions of library workers, to act as a clearing houae of information 

arid advice for these unions and to assist unorganized library employees in 

3 

forming new library unions. T h^n there was the standard stereotyped 

rationale at the time - and we find it with us today as well, supposedly to 
make the suggestions of the militants more palatable to librarians to 

*Xynn Aschbrenner li.btar *1 .an . Copyright November 1944 , by American 
Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees, A.F.L. 

2 AU Bulleti n XLII (September 15, 1968), P74-6. 

3 ALA Bulletin XLIV (May 1950), 193. 
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serve as liaison between the library movement and organized labor and, 
of course, to cooperate fully with the A.L.A. in helping to extend and 
improve library service. There was more of the same, such as - '^To 
bring closer cooperation between organized labor and libraries, to 
acquaint the trade movement with the services and resources of the public 
libraries and to make known to the library profession the needs and 
desires of 10 million organized workers tt wasn’t an effective line* 
then and it isn’t now. 

LURT had an amazingly uninteresting history with completely blah 
results* It was a bore. The impression it made on librarians through- 
out the country was comparable to that caused by a slow yawn on the other 
side of the world. LURT met at the A.L.A. conventions in 1940, 1943, 

1942, 1944, 1946, 1947 and 1948. This Round Table was hardly rich in 
vigorous leadership, and did little but set up information booths at me 
conventions where pamphlets and the rewsletters of library unions were 
distributed. The shock waves were not great. But, then, what could 
be expected of a group that in 1940 passed a resolution urging President 

y 

Roosevelt to keep America out of the war? And in 1942 when there va« 

a new line-up in the war, LURT pointed out, 11 « , . the first duty and 

responsibility of every library and librarian is to exert full energies 

3 

toward helping to win the war against the Fascist Axis. In view of 
this type of devotion to high ideals, we needn’t be surprised that what- 
ever little activity there may have been in LURT with regard to the unioni- 
tlon of librarians, decreased rapidly until there was a one lire reference 
in the A.L.A. Bulfetin for 1952, repeated in 1953, "The Library Unionr Round 



1 ALA Bulletin XXXV (September ISM), PU9-23. 




2 AU Bulletin XXXIV (August, 1940), P153. 

3 ALA Bulletin XXXVI (September 15, 1942), P104-8. 
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Table is In the process of reactivation, 1,1 and, then, in 1054 - 
oblivion# 

So far as we can learn frora the literature, the A.L.A. had no 
further truck with unionization until 1968 when the new President, Roger 
McDonough, delivering his inaugural address at the end of the convention 
before only 800 or 900 of the 6,500 delegates who had attended the conven- 
tion, recognized that library unions '‘have begun to move into a vacuum 
that wa have, by inaction, helped to create* Mr. McDonough then 
announced a program to determine what is and what is not being done for 
the welfare of librarians and to plan remedial action, a general coiife^eiwe 
program for the 1968 convention at which the ,< whole problem of profession- 

3 

al associations versus unions can be explored. Mr. McDonough, in a 
4 

letter to me said that a special program on this subject (organization of 
professional librarians for the purposes of collective representation) is 
being planned for the Atlantic City Conference this fall. In his speech, 
however, he proceeded to spoil a good deal of what he had said by continu- 
ing: ! I am not against unions per se; I don*t feel that unions can, or 

will, exhibit the same concern far the profession that we do,*^ 

Mr. McDonough and the A.L.A. have missed the point: The unions are not 

supposed to be concerned with the profession; the job of the u lion is to 
be concerned with the librarian and to secure for him more money, better 
working conditions, an improved iraage and greater security. It's up to 

l ALA Bulletin X7.VI (December, 1952), 411. ALA Bulletin XLVII 
(December, 1953), 573. 

^Library Journal XCIII (August, 1968), 2807. 

3 A LA Bulletin LXII (July/August, 1968), 873. 

4 

Letter from Roger H. Mc’Jonough, President A.L.A,, and Director, !!ev; 
Jersey State Llbrar), September 4, 1968. 

5 ALA Bulletin LX I I (July/August, 1968), 8/3. 
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A»L,A. be concerned with the profession and the professional aspects 
of librarian8hip and to do something about it. But that f s another 
subject. 

On October 4, 1976* American librarians will celebrate the 
centennial of the American Library Association. Usually, in connection 
with such an event, the organization doing the celebrating gets somebody 
of prominence to write its history, distributes it to stockholders or the 
membership and to all libraries free of charge, which is just about what 
it is worth in most instances. On the other hand, the organization 
could use the occasion to take a good hard look at what It may have 
accomplished over the century, or at where it has failed, as well as at 
where it is heading and should be heading. Even better, the organization 
might engage completely objective research group to do the study and 
point the directions to be taken. In preparation for its centennie* . 

ALA should have a serious study undertaken on its behalf, with particular 
regard ior the growing strength of unions in the field of librarianship. 
The 1976 convention of ALA could be interesting. 
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State Library Associations 

Even as conservative an observer as Keith M. Cottam says there 
is a "definite need for statements of policy from Library Associations. " 
Altogether against unions, he is in favor of "strong, vigorous, profession- 
al associations at the local, state and national levels, with backbone to 
defend the rights of librarians, for what may be the rx>st acceptable 
alteruative for those who would prefer collective action."* The trouble 
is that we have heard this cry to the Library Associations before this and 
nothing has happened. If the Associations don f t move now they may well 
find that they have blown their last opportunity. A survey of Stace 
Library Associations reveals that they are doing very little. 

On October 4, I960, a letter was sent to the Presidents of the 

State Library Associations. 25 replies were received. No reminders 

were sent. The letter said, in part: 

I have learned that a growing number of librarians are 
joining unions or other organizations for the purposes of 
collective representation and that some states have passed 
special laws in order to permit government employees to 
join unions and in some cases to require government depart- 
ments to negotiate with such bodies. 

Collective representation and collective bargaining are 
highly complex operations and most library staffs hardly 
have the resources to act independently in this type of 
project. It is likely, therefore, that library staffs 
of independent libraries would turn to their state associa- 
tions for advice and guidance and fo* even more direct 
intervention. 

I would appreciate your advising me whether your associa- 
tion has considered the role as either an advisory body or 
possibly as a bargaining agent for any of the library 
staffs in your state interested in bargaining collectively 
and, if so, what decision has been reached, what action has 
been taker to implement the decision and what results have 
been achieved. 



*Keith M. Cottam. Unionization is not Inevitable, library J ot r.-v:: 
XCIII (November 1, 1968), 4105. 
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The following State Associations replied that they had not given 
the subject any consideration. 



Arizona 


North Carolina 


Delaware 


Oklahoma 


Florida 


Pennsylvania 


Hawaii 


South Dakota 


Idaho 


Tennessee 


Kansas 


Texas 


Kentucky 


Utah 


Maryland 


Virginia 


Missouri 


Vest Virginia 


Montana 


Wisconsin 


The following replied they were either studying the problem or 



planned to study it: 

Connecticut 
New Hampshire 
New Jersey 

The following replied that they had considered the subject hwt 
were doing nothing about It: 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

With regard to Massachusetts, it Is interesting to note thct It 
has a 'collective bargaining 14 lav obliging state bodies to bargain collec- 
tively with employees who organise for that purpose. The Public Library 
Administrators Division of the Massachusetts Library Association conducted 
a survey In 1967 and learned that "collective bargaining activity among 
city and town employees, exclusive of teachers, was reported in 64 cotmc ti- 
tles • In 11 of these, the library staff was either all or partially 

organised, M Partial organization occurred in 7 libraries and the organ! 7, 
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body was the AFSCME. In 4 libraries where the complete library staff was 
organized, 2 were; organized by the local city or town employees associa- 
tion, 1 by a local library staff association and 1 by AFSCME, 

47% of the Head Librarians thought that an established state o* 
national library association would be the most appropriate organization to 
represent library employees in collective bargaining. The remaining half 
almost equally divided between a local library rtaff association and a 
local city or town association* 2% chose an established industrial union. 

55% believed that the Massachusetts Library Association should pro 
vide a full range of assistance relative to the collective bargaining law.* 
So what happened? According to Joseph S. Hopkins, to whom my 
letter addressed to the President of MIA was referred: "At this moment 

there is no official position of the MLA in regard to the Association 
ing the position of bargaining agent for Massachusetts Vxiblic Librarier , w 
Mr. Hopkins guessed "that the librarians in the larger cities will affiliate 
with an existing national association such as Che American Federation of 
State, County and Municipal Employees because they have the wherewithal , 11 
One explanation for this, according to Mr. Hopkins, is that the dues w.lrl 

ba prohibitively high if the MLA were to assume a function in collective 
2 

bargaining. 

Michigan Library Association considered the matter in 1966 nnd 

decided that its members would be better off joining with the municipal 

employees in their communities for the purpose of collective bargaining 

"rather than using MLA as a bargaining agent. 11 It was thought question- 

3 

able whether MLA would or could be as effective as a strong local union. 

^Massachusetts Library Association. Public Library Administrate’ $ 
Division. 'binding* from questionnaire survey on the impact and implicatf.ons 
of the Massachusetts * collective bargaining Law on public libraries, 11 
May 15, 1968. 

2 Letter from Joseph S. Hopkins, Director, Watertown Free Public 
Library, October 25, 1968. 

3 

Letters from W.J, Kimbrough, President, Michigan Library Association. 
October 11 and October 22, 1968. 
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There's your answer, Mr. Cottaml In so far aa collective 
bai gaining is concerned, the library associations are bloving it. And, 
as a matter of fact, they are, unfortunately, providing the membership 
with no alternative but to join unions. Whac I'm afraid of is that the 
associations are not going to do anything at all with regard to the 
position of the librarians or even with regard to library service in the 
community and will leave the entire bunJle in a vacuum to be filled by 
the union. 
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Current Status of Library Unions 
Up until very recently there was little hope of organizing 
libraries for the purposes of collective representation. Certainly until 
this decade nobody gave any thought at all to having a union act as an 
exclusive bargaining agent on behalf of librarians. In the first place, 
note oust be taken that as a general matter public libraries are exempt 
from the Wagner Act and are not legally obliged to recognize any organisa- 
tion as having exclusive bargaining rights on behalf of employees even if 
every single employ ea in the public library were a member of the union. 
Secondly, almost all of the large libraries are affiliated with a branch 
of the government and until very recently government employees did not 
have the right to Join unions for the purpose of collective bargaining. 
Actually, there are still many states where such activity may not be legal. 

The first library unions, with librarians, were in the following 
five libraries, all In the east and all affiliated with the AFL; 

The New York Public Library - May 1917 
The Library of Congress - September 1917 
The Boston Public Library - May 1918 
Washington, D.C. Public Library - October 1918 
Philadelphia Public Library - June 1919 

None of the unions formed at these libraries, except for the 
Library of Congress, lasted beyond the early twenties. The union at the 
Washington Public Library seems to have been the most successful because, 
it lsssld, it went out of business when it had met all of its objectives 
in connection with the reclassification of positions and salaries, 

Berelaon indicates that the leadership of the unions in Boston, Hew York 
and Philadelphia was not very geod.^ 

Bernard Berelaon, 'library riionitation." 
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Then In tbe 1930* *, evidently arising out of the unusual economic depression, 
the loss of Jobs, low pay, payless furloughs and the closing of libraries, 
there was a rebirth of union activity in libraries and by 1939, according 
to Berelson, there were unions in the fol levies libraries: 

Library of Congress - two unions 
Butte, Montana Public Library - 1934 
Cleveland Public Library - 1937 
Milwaukee Public Library - 1937 
Chicago Public Library - 1937 

Crand Rapids Public Library * 1937 (inactive in 1939) 

IXiring the 1940s there were unions present in nine libraries, as 

follows: 

Atlanta Public Library* 

2 

Washington State Library 
Library of Congreea (2 unions) 

3 

Boston Public Library - 1943 

Detroit Public library^ - 1949 

New York Public Library^ - 1940 

6 

Chicago Public Library * 1937 

* ALA Bulletin XL1 (September IS, 1947), 77*81. 

*W,P. Tucker, 'Xfoieni cation fsr Special Libraries,” Special Librari es. 
XXX (February, 1939), 41*5. 

3 

Lynn Aschbrenner , 11. brer *1. an . 

^Letter Iron Arthur M. Woodford', Assistant in the' Pereociol Office, 
Detroit Public Library, August 27, 1968, 

5 & i Sj1 is. Union News (Chicago), IV (January /February, 1940). 

6 C.P.L- Union News. (September, 1938). 
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Cleveland Public Library* - 1?37 

2 

Milwaukee Public Library - 1937 

Vfe now have the following seven libraries either operating under 
collective bargaining agreements with unions and including librarians or in 
the course of negotiating such agreements with unions designated as sole 
bargaining agents: 

Detroit Public Library 

Brooklyn Public Library 

New York Public Library 

Queens Borough Public Library 

Public Library of Youngstown and Mahoning County 

The Free Library of Philadelphia 

Milwaukee Public Library 

There are also unions at at least the following 14 public libraries 
Contra Costa County (California) Library 
Fresno County Free Library 
Los Angeles Public Library 
Jos Angeles County Public Library 
Oakland Public Library 
San Francisco Public Library 
Chicago Public Library 
Enoch Pratt Free Library (Baltimore) 

Grand Rapids Public Library 

Minneapolis Public Library 

St. Paul Public Library 

Buffalo and Erie County Public Library 

*Bemard Berelton, "Library Unionisation. 1 ' 

2 

Letter from Viviin Maddox, Assistant City Librarian, Milwaukee 
y .Public Library, October 17, 1968. 
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Cleveland Public Library 
Milwaukee Public Library 
and at the following three government librawes: 

Library of Congress 
Department of Interior Library 
Washington State Library 

There are also unions with librarians at the following 
universities: 

City University of New York 
University of Pennsylvania 
University of California at Berkeley. 
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Public Libraries 

Operating Under Collective Bargaining Agreements 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit Public Library 

Here we have today, not one, not two but three - count them - three 
collective bargaining agreements covering different groups of employees of 
the Library. One with which we need not concern ourselves in this paper, 
except to note for the record, is the contract for clerical and maintenance 
personnel concluded with the Detroit Library Commission by Local 1259, 

District Council 77, American Federation of State, County and Municipal 
Employees, AFL-CIO.* The second is the contract covering "Pre- Profession- 
al * Assistant Chief of 7,ibrary Department n - including Library Pre- 
Professional Assistant, Librarian I, Librarian II, Librarian III, Assistant 
Chief of Library Department and Semi-Senior Accountant - entered into 

between the same Local 1259 and the Detroit Library Commission as of May 7, 

2 

I960 and in force until October 31, 1969. The third is the contract 
between the Detroit Library Commission and the Association of Professional 
Librarians of the Detroit Public Library running from July 1, 1968 to July 
1, 1971, covering all Chiefs of Departments, Chiefs of Divisions, and Co- 

3 

ordinators of major activities employed by the Detroit Library Commission, 
Librarians and other employees covered by the AFSCME contract 
now come under an agency shop provision recently approved by the Detroit 
City Council, f *The employees may join the Union or pay a service fee 
equal to Union dues. The deadline for fulfilling this requirement is 
January 2, 1969 and failure to do one of the above will lead to severance 

* 1 ~ 

Agreement dated May 7, 1968 between the Detroit Library Commission 
and the American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees, AFL- 
CIO, Local 1259, District Council 77. 

3 

Agreement dated June 25, 1968 between the Detroit Library Commission 
nd the Association of Professional Librarians of the Detroit Public Library. 
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Excluding the usual patter about recognition of librarianship as 
a profession, the paramount responsibility of the Library Commission in 
the operation of the library system, responsibility toward each other and 
the community, and so on, the following are some of the main points in the 
agreement between the Commission and the Association of Professional 
Librarians of the Detroit Public Library covering Chiefs of Departments, 

Chiefs of Divisions, Coordinators of Major Activities, and the Chief of 
The Technology and Science Department: 

1. The Association is recognized "as the exclusive representative for 
the purpose of collective bargaining in respect to conditions of employment." 

2, Under "responsibilities and prerogatives of supervisors" are noted 
that the ultimate decision for promotions and transfers (of librarians and 
full time clerks) resides solely i/ith the administration; that there shall 
be regularly scheduled meetings at least twice a year of all supervisors and 
top administrators for the purpose of more adequate two-way communication. 

3. Promotions procedure notes that vacancies above Division Heads 
shall be posted for seven calendar days prior to filling the position 
permanently with the usual statements of qualifications required to be on 
file in each library agency, promotion to be by merit based on considera- 
tion of professional background and attainments with length of service as 
only one of the factors to be reviewed. 

4, After seven years of continuous service application may be made 

for sabbatical leave of six months to one year* Staff members sabbaticals 
to be paid on a one-half salary rate basts with no vacation accruing 
during the sabbatical leave. 

^Letter from Arthur W, Woodford, Assistant in the Personnel Office, 
Detroit Public Libfary, November 29, 1968. 
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5* Grievances (conditions considered to l>e in violation of the agree'’ 
rcent) are handled in a four step procedure: a) to the immediate superior; 

b) Association Grievance Committee meets with the Personnel Director; 

c) Association meets with the Library Director; d) The Library Commission. 
There are the usual strict time limits involved in that no grievance 
shall be processed unless presented within seven working days of its 
occurrence or knowledge of its occurrence as well as with regard to going 
from one step to the next. 

6. The agreement establishes a committee representing the Associa- 
tion and the employer for the purpose of reviewing and formulating a 
procedure and guide lines for preliminary interviews, employee ratings 
and such other employee review. 

7. Sick leave, leave of absence, hospital and life insurance, holidays, 
vacations, longevity pay, pensions and wages are as specified in the 
current regulations (containing nothing of particulcr significance) and 
therefore not spelled out in the contract, but it is agreed that any 
improvements negotiated with the City of Detroit \/ill be added to the 
agreement. At the same time, note is taken in the agreement that the 
Association will cooperate with the Commission "in every way possible to 
gain improvements in each of these areas, especially wages. 11 

The agreement entered into with Local 1259 governing the Pre- 
?rofessioral - Assistant Chief of Library Deoartment group, is much mere 
detailed and is one of the most comprehensive In existence. In this case 
too the union is recognized as the exclusive representative for the purpose 
of collective bargaining in respect to .ates of p*y, wages, hours of work, 
and other conditions of employment. The contract also contains an 
article on union security providing that members of the union shall be 
members fo^ the duration of the agreement. The following are other main 
previsions of the agreement: 
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2. Grievance (an event or condition considered to be In violation of 

the contract) procedure provides for four steps: a) Union steward with 

the employee's Immediate .supervisor; b) Union to the Personnel Director; 
c) Union to the Library Director; d) Arbitration with Union and Employer 
agreeing on a mutually acceptable arbitrator, otherwise selection of an 
arbitrator by rules and procedures of the American Arbitration Association. 

In the course of the entire procedure no employee is required to meet with 
any superior without Union representation. 

3. The Library must make available to the Union copies of all notices 
and directives of library-wide distribution or affecting employees within 
the bargaining unit, including the proceedings of the Detroit Library 
Commission and the D.P.L. Register, and a copy of the budget after approval 
by the Commission, among other things. 

4. New positions requiring new classifications and salaries to be 
discussed with the union. 

5. No strike, work stoppage or slowdown - No lockout. 

6. Six months probationary period for new employees may be extended 
another six months. 

7. Seniority is defined "as the length of continuous service as 
determined on the job classification basis in accordance with the employee's 
last date of hire." 

8. 15 days notice in writing must be given before intended effective 
date of discharge. The employee and the union may discuss the matter 
with the employee and have the light to appeal the discharge through the 
grievance procedure. 

9. Lay-off, being a reduction in the working force, is strictly in 
accordance with seniority although "in proper cases, exceptions may be made." 
Recall also on the basis of seniority. Stewards in the event of lay-off 
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shall be continued at work as long as there is a job In their classification 
which they can perform and Local union officers shall be continued ac vor* 
at all times provided they can perform any work available. 

10. Transfers* as a practical matter, can be mads by the Library 
whenever the needs of the service demand. 

11. Promotions call for the posting of a job and employees may 
*Pply» the promotions being based on the employee's ability to perform the 
job and seniority. A senior applicant who disagrees with the reasons for 

the denial of his request for promotion has access to the grievance procedure. 

12. Normal work week of 40 hours Including 45 minutes meal period and 

20 minutes rest period which brings work week down to 34 hours 35 minutes. Em- 
ployees on che afternoon shift, starting at 2:00 p,m. or later get a pay 
premium of 3%. 

Overtime pay at time aod a half for all hours worked over eight 
hours in a day (Including the meal break), and all hours in excess of the 
normal work week* for work on Sunday. When an employee is called back to 
work in excess of his regular shift he is guaranteed at least four hours 
work or pay at time and a half. Overtime at double time for work on the 
seventh day of the normal work week and on holidays. 

13. Seven paid holidays plus two awing holidays. Any employee who 
tns to work on a holiday gets double time, minimum being two hours. 

14. Leave# of absence without pay granted without loss of seniority 
for, among other things, serving in the Peace Corps, continuing education 
with direct relationship to library position and serving in an excharge or 
other library position for a limited term. These leaves are granted for 
rersonable period* not to exceed one year but extendable to two years. 

Leaves of absence with pay are available to employees who attend 
Library conventions, but these must be approved. 
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Sabbatical leave for professional and educational development may 
be granted for six months to one year after seven years of continuous service 
at one-half salary. 

Military leave granted with accrued seniority while in the armed 
forces. Reservists paid the difference between reserve pay and regular 
salary with thn library while on active duty. 

15. Vacation - an employee who becomes ill and under a doctor's core 
during his vacation for more than three days can charge such days to sick 
leave. Xu the event illness or other conditions prevent an employee from 
tcking his vacation he shall be paid all vacation credits or allowed to 
take vacation at a later time. Annual vacation prorated up to twenty 
working deya. 

16. Sick leave accumulates at one day for each month with a maximum 
accumulation of 125 days. In addition, five reserve sick leave days for 

each year of service which may accumulate to a maximum of 125 days. Employees 
may charge up to five days against current sick leave for personal business 
and non-illness emergencies, such as religious holidays. Upon retirement, 
disability or death, payment will be made for one half of unused sick leave 
not to exceed thirty days. 

17. Longevity pay - Upon completion of ten years, two per cent with 
minimum of $100 and maximum of $150. Upon completion 15 years, four per 
cert with a minimum of $200 and a maximum of $300. 

Id. Blue Cross - Blue Shield for employee and his legal dependents, 
plan M-75, Ward Coverage PlansB, C and D or Cotacunity Health Associates* 

19. The general retirement system of the City of Detroit. 

20. Life Insurance as provided b; thj City Employees Benefit Plei- 
under theDetrolt City Charter, as well as voluntary group life insurance 
available up to a maximum of $10,000 for salary range $10,000 and over. 

O 
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21, Tuition refund to employe*# with more than three years standing 
for courses related to the field in which the Librarian is working provided 
there la approval from Personnel Director, funds are available md the 
employee continues work one year after completion of the courses or repays 
money given to him. 

Since the Detroit contracts are particularly comprehensive, 
consideration should be given to the following items} 

1. Zt la interesting that In a library of this size and complexity, 
it was felt necessary to write into the contract that semi-annual centres 
be held of all supervisors and top administrators. This was apparently 
Inserted at the request of the Association covering this group of employees. 
The supervisors may have felt that they were not being given adequate 
direction or not consulted regarding the formulation of policy. This 
could be a first step toward greater participation by librarians in the 
management of the Library. 

2. Promotions are left strictly and firmly In the hands of the Library 
administration as spelled out in the contract with the Association, In the 
case of the Union, however, the promotion procedure indicates that tn« 
library has little option hut to promote within the ranks as long as the 
senior person applies for the opening, otherwise the matter can go to 
grievance which can prove to be terribly burdensome. 

3. Sabbatical leave provisions in both contracts are a start al- 
though, confined to half salary regardless of length of leave, it is not 
likely that many people will feel able to take advantage of the sabbaticals. 
This, however, Is the kind of thing that establishes a precedent and serves 
as a baala for negotiating future contracts and perhaps doing better. 

4. The Assocla&n'Managemcat committed to review certain personnel 
matters is very iinportant because it brings the union into the field of 
hiring practices, promotions and related matters, 
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5» The paragraph in the As sociationion tract calling for cooperation 
betweeri the Associacion and the Commission to gain improvement in various 
areas> particularly wages, is unique and therefore of particular interest;. 

In effect it calls on the union and the administration to get together and 
pressure the city. Don't think badly of this, Virginia; after ill, there is 
no reason why professional librarians should not combine with library 
administrations and present a common front to the fiscal and other 
authorities for improved salaries and working conditions. 

6. The arbitration and grievance procedures are established, as usual, 
for the benefit of the Union on behalf of the staff members and are not 
designed for the utilization of management. It would be extremely difficult 
for management to have recourse to these procedures should it feel that 
conditions exist in violation of the contract. Management's only practical 
recourse is to take unilateral action and force the Union to resort to the 
grievance procedure if it wishes, or into a strike. 

7. The contract with the Union does not set forth acceptable reasons 
for discharge. Even the standard "malfeasance" clause is absent. In 
effect this could well mean being obliged to go through the grievance 
machinery any time anyone is to be discharged regardless of the reason. 

Th'.s places a grave burden on management and the result is that nobody is 
likely to be fired at any time. 

8. The transfer provision in the Union contract, not demanding 
transfers on a seniority basis, is different from the transfer clause in 
most modem contracts. This one at least provides for the possibility 

of transferring people on the basis of need within the service as determined 
by the library administration. Probably next tine around at negotiations 
t this will be changed! 

9. With regard to leaves of absence without pay, as provided for in 

the Union contract, It does not appear that the administration may exercUu 

O 

discretion. 
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10. Payment of % accumulated aick leave upon retirement* disability 
or death la ore of the most enlightened clauses of this type and may be 
of great benefit both to '.he library and the employee. It Is representa- 
tive of the kind of clause being adopted by libraries In order to persuade 
people not to stay out sick at the slightest excuse. 

11. Tuition refund Is definitely a plus Item and it Is Interesting 
that this Is in the Union contract but not in the contract with the 
Association* 

The recent union history in Detroit starts with July 23, 1965, vhfn 
Act 379 of the Public Acta of 1965 became effective. The new law 
declared for the first time the organization and collective bargaining 
rights of public employees in Michigan, provided for their enforcement, 
established procedures for determining collective bargaining representa- 
tives, repealed the automatic strike benefits of the foTnnr act (the Hut chin. / 
Act) aud made other significant changes in that law. 1 

Since 1949 there has been a Detroit Public Employees Union which wa? 
chartered as Local 1259 of the AFSCME. Shortly after that the check-off of 
dues was instituted but many union members did uot choose to use this service. 
With the passage of the new law, Local 1259 mounted a campaign, obtained 
authorization cards and on April 6, 1966, i;as recognized as the sole bar- 
gaining agent for all clerical and production maintenance employees of the 
Detroit Public Library. 

1 Letter from Arthur M. Woodford, Assistant in the Personnel Office, 
Detroit Public Library, August 27, 1968. (The information that foil: ^ is 
baaed largely on this letter.) 
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Then, in February, 1966, a newly formed group, called the 
Association of Professional Librarians of the Detroit Public Library, 
filed for recognition aa the sole bargaining agent for all the professional 
staff (pretty late, as it turned out) while Local 1259 filed to reprraant 
professional librarians from Pre-Professional grades through Assistant 
Chief of Department, and also to represent professional librarians froa 
Division Chief through Coordinator. There was a hearing before a St~te 
Labor Mediation officer in April, 1966, and the three principals InvcV'-.l, 
including the Library Commission, presented their arguments for the r o ion 

of the professional staff: 

"The Library Commission, agreeing to the division between 
•supervisory 1 and f r*on-8upervisory 1 personnel, held that Librarian 
who function as i ? i::st Assistants and Assistant Chiefs of Department should 
be included in the 'supervisory* category; Local 1259 held that Fi/ac 
Assistants and Assistant Chiefs should be classed as 'non supervisory*; 
APL-DPL held that all professional librarians should be included in a 
single bargaining writ." 



O 
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In the fall of 1966, the State Labor Mediation Board ruled that 
the professional staff should be divided as follows; 

Unit A; All librarians employed by the Detroit Library Commission 
including pre-professional Librarians, Librarians I, II, III (area specialists 
and First Assistants), Assistant Chiefs of Departments, and including regular 
part time librarians; but excluding Chiefs of Departments and Divisions, 
Coordinators of Major Activities, Chief of Technology and Science Department, 
Director, Associate Director, Assistant Directors, Assistant in the Personnel 
Office, and all other employees, supervisors and executives. 

Unit B; All Chiefs of Departments, Chiefs of Divisions, Coordinators 
of Major activities, and the Chief of Technology and Science Department 
employed by the Detroit Library Commission; excluding Pre-Professional 
Librarians, Librarians I, II, III (area specialists and First Assistants), 
Assistant Chiefs of Departments, Director, Associate Director, Assistant 
Directors, Assistant in the Personnel Office, and all other employees. 

This decision, of course, actually supported the request of 
Local 1259 and denied the request of the Library Commission and the APL-DPL. 

An election was held on January 11, 12 and 13, 1967, for represents- 
tionof the professional staff. Of 214 eligible to vote In Unit A, 85 voted 
for APL-DPL and 103 voted for Local 1259. Of 50 eligible to vote in Unit B, 

27 voted for APL-DPL and 18 for Local 1259. The Library Commission there- 
upon recognized Local 1259 as the bargaining agent for the M ncn supervisory" 
librarians and APL-DPL as the bargaining agent for "supervisory" librarians. 
Extensive negotiations followed and contracts wure signed and ratified. 

I would assume from the course token by all of the negotiations that 
the administration of the Library might well have been anxious to see 
established a separate union made up of as many upper grades of librarians ce 
possible In a separate organization for "supervisory" personnel. This is 

O 
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often standard procedure In cases of this kind so that in the event of a 
strike by a union there will be sufficient, it is thought, supervisory per- 
sonnel available to man the pumps* Byt it did not work out in this case, one 
probable reason being that the APL-DPL waited much too long to get started* 



NEW YORK 

In New York City all money matters come under agreements with the 
City of New York and not with the individual library systems. District Council 
37 of the American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees, AFL-C10, 
and the City of New Yor^ have reached an agreement on the salaries of librarians 
in the Brooklyn, New York and Queens Borough Public Libraries and this rep- 
resents not only the first salary contract concluded on behalf of public 
librarians in the City of New York, with new tninimuras, but for the first time 
provides for across-the-board increases at all levels plus guaranteed minimum 
increases for all promotions. This agreement on salaries does not apply to 
librarians of Research Libraries at New York Public because they are not 
paid by New York City funds. The agreement, to be implemented soon, is retro- 
active to January 1, 1968, and will run through June 30, 1970. It provides for 
a minimum starting salary of $7,600 for professional librarians, as follows: 

January 1, 1968 January 1, 1969 



Librarian 


$ 7,600 




Senior Librarian 


8,250 


8,650 


Supervising Librarian 


9,500 


9,950 


Principal Librarian 


10,850 


11,300 



The parties were supposed to agree last October on the minimum 
for the position of Librarian effective January 1, 1969.* ^he unions ii\* 
volved told roe that the new base would certainly be no less than $8,200. 

^Broadside issued by District Council 37, APSCME, August, 1966. 
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In the New York Public Library, prior to the agreement, the 
minimum scales were: 

Librarian ^ 7,050 

Senior Librarian 7 > 800 

Supervising Librarian 9,000 

principal Librarian 10,300 

Having regard for the normal progression of aalarles In the 
City of Hew York In general It would not appear that the unions have thus 
far .thieved any elgnlfitant break-through in rente of salary intrerees. 

Hut they are Just getting started and, as Hr. Beetle, indicated, they ure 
flghtlng against an laage. (Hr. Beasley 1. president of the HYPL union.) 

All natters relating to vacations and sick leave and the like 
are spelled out in the Career and Salary Plan end Standard heave Regulation, 
of the City of Hew York end these iteus are not negotiable by individual 
unions. These items, therefore, will not bo dlseussed in this paper. 

Separate agreements governing working conditions 
related natters ere the reeponslbillty of the respective unions and 

individual library systems. 

Public Library 

Library guild Local 1M2. Blstric. Council 37, American Federa- 
tion of State. Count, end Hunlcip.l Hrployeee, AFL-C10, a. ekcluelve 
bargaining agent, ha. a contr.ct with the Brooklyn Public Llbrery dated 
Septenber 15. MM. 1 Thl. contr.ct cover, working condition., set. cut 
a grievance procedure and Include. . no .trike no lockout clause. The 
agreenent, which doe. not Include sauries, cover, the following gr.de. of 
librarian, fro. librarian Trainee to Principal Librarian, with cett.ln 

exceptions: 

o - 5555 ws. S m? ws. 

RXC State, County and Municipal Employees, AFL CIO- 
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Librarian Trainees, Librarians, Senior Librarians, Supervising 
Librarians and Principal Librarians except for Librarian Trainee Aide, 
Senior Community Coordinator, Superintendent of Branches, Assistant 
Superintendent of Branches, Assistant Coordinator 1 of Central Service, 
Director of Special Services, Director of Reference, Director of Finance, 
Coordinator of Cataloging, Coordinator of Childrens Service, Coordinato- 
of Adult Service, Chief of Administration Service, Director of Young Teens, 
Coordinator of Book Ordering, and a few others. Also in the unit are 
professional, clerical and custodial classifications except for four 
confidential secretarial positions. 

The following are some of the most Important items in this 

contract: 



1, The right of any employee to join or to refrain from join tne 
union is recognized. 

2. This agreement is particularly important because it contains a 

management clause that spells out specific reserved rights of the Library 
and notes that these are excluded from the arbitration provisions of the 
Agreement. Some of these rights are the following: To determine i-s 

services, staffing and the schedule; introduction of new methods and 
facilities; to open, relocate and close any agency, and to select a 
location for any agency except as to the impact of such decisions upon 
employees; to select, hire, and assign employees; to schedule, transfer 
and promote employees. 

3» In Brooklyn a big item is operation of the library in extreme 
weather conditions. This contract seta forth that when the temperate* 2 - 
humidity index remains at or about 80 for one hour, all staff except 
a minimum required to maintain service to the public shall be released. 
When it reaches 82 the Director’s office shall be called with regard tj 
closing that particular location. 
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When the indoor temperature at work location remains below 64 
degrees two hours after the beginning of the work day, the Director's office 
shall be called for a decision about closing that work location. Staff may 
be transferred from a closed work location to another one. 

4. Where a transfer to fill a vacancy must be made from a work 
location any person in the proper clas9 of positions may be asked to 
transfer but it is mandatory only for the person with the Least seniority 
in the class of positions, in the work location. 

5. If, while on annual leave an employee is seriously disabled for 

a period of a week or more this will be charged to sick leave and the like 
amount of annual leave will he restored to the employee's credit. 

6. Dues check-off. 

7. Grievance (any dispute between the Library and the employee concern ’.-ig 
the meaning and application and the alleged violation of the provisions of 
the collective bargaining agreement) procedure; Four steps beginning no 
later than thirty days after grievance arises; a) Employee in vriti? g to 
Immediate supervisor who forwards it to appropriate person; b) Employee or 
his representative may submit appeal in writing to Superintendent of 
Branches, Coordinator of Central Sferviee or the Executive Assistant to tha 
Director who shall conduct grievance hearing where employee may appear vitb 
or without a representative; c) Employee or his representative may submit 
appeal in writing to the Director; d) Union may submit written request 
for arbitration to the American Arbitration Association. 

8. No strike - no Lockout. 

9. Promotions Board with three of the non-permanent metabere selected 
by the Director and two of them selected by the Director from specified 
groups of employees with the concurrence of the Union. 

The management clause with specific reserved right as set out in 
this contract is hardly S.O.P. and the spelling out of the rights would 

seem to point up the Inherent strength evidently exhibited by the Union and 

O 

orrying the Administration. 
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It would appear that the seniority provision relating to transfers 
could lead to a great deal of trouble in view of the fact that in practice only 
those with the least seniority and, therefore, perhaps the least experience 
will be assigned to ghetto locations where it might be expected ths most ex- 
perienced and best librarians should be assigned. We could then have develop 
a situation similar to that existing between the teachers and the Board of 
Education where the best teachers are in the white, middle claas districts and 
the most inexperienced (who need not always be the worst) are in the ghetto 
schools where the experienced best are really required. Mr. Brandwein, the 
President of the Guild, pointed out to me that this danger does not exist in 
the library because it is recommended, although not mandatory, that anyone re- 
fusing a transfer give two reasons for the refusal, and because the manning 
table which calls for representatives from different classifications in ea.h 
library, and since the staff of a branch is so small one can always be certain 
that there will be very experienced people making up an important part of the 
staff. It sounds good, but I'm not so sure. I am altogether suspicious of a 
system that is based to a considerable extent on obliging the newest people to 
accept the least desirable jobs particularly when this is coupled with pro* 
cedurce that make It evar mote difficult to remove people from the syst^o *^7’ 

way. 

The contract contains no provision regarding the discharge of any 
employee. Conceivably, this is considered superfluous either because nobody 
is going to be discharged or because anyone who le discharged has recourse 
the grievance procedure. 

In the development of modern unionism in libraries, Brooklyn has 
taken the lead in establishing one of the most militant and effective 
union groups among librarians in this country. When Dr. Milton James 
Ferguson headed Brooklyn Public back in the 1930a he did not think altogether 
kindly of the advisability of librarians banding together in unions. tie was 
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the kind of man who believed strbttgly In the role of the American Library 
Association of which he was President in 1936*39, and was just as convinced 
that unions would hurt libraries and the cause of 1 ibrarlanshlp. He was 
"proud that librarians have resisted the invitation to identify themselves 
with labor unions" and he "felt that rapid strides are being made toward a 
solution of these problems (unjust dismissal, adequate compensation, reason- 
able hours and appointment of qualified persons) , • . , without resorting to 
the deplorable practices adopted by many organized groups,"* Little wonder 
there wasn't a Brooklyn union at the time that was able to get anywhere. 

On January 7, 1940, however, a union of public library employees 1 . 

New York was organized by the State, County and Municipal Workers of America, 

CIO, at a meeting of employees of the New York, Queens Borough and Brooklyn 

2 3 

r Iblic Libraries* This city-wide union was dubbed Local 251 and, while 

basically a New York Public Library Union, it set up a Brooklyn chapter with 

4 

the following program; 

1. Strict application of the Schemes of Service: 

Elimination of work out of title 

Regular and systematic appointments from public lists of 
eligible*, 

2. Improvement of working conditions: 

Shorter hours,' ' ’ 

Four weeks vacation* 

Open Payrolls. 

Improved ventilation. 

3. Consolidation of the three library systems in a single K°w 

York City Public Library. 

4. Improvement of library service. 

5. Consistent support of the alias of progressive organiead leVor. 

*Kilton James Ferguson, Address st ALA convention 1938. 

2 

C.P.L. Union Neva (Chicago), IV (January /February, 1940). 

O 3 c. t. L. Union Hava . IV (December, 1940). 

ERJ_C *Th i library rnlonl.t . II (Hay, 1941). 51 

**^^^1** 
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( The Library Unionist , the organ of 251 at the time, carried some 

interesting bits and pieces in connection with this program: 

("Swing and Sway with the SCMMA" - to advertise a dance.* "The Yanks 
2 

are NOT coining. 11 "Don’t use Parmelee and Terminal Cabs," "Refuse to Patro- 
nize any movie that directly or indirectly encourages American participation 

3 

in the war. There are plenty of good movies." ) 

On December 12, 1940, a committee of SCWk met with Dr. Ferguson to 
discuss with him the question of organization among Brooklyn librarians and to 

4 

establish a basis for negotiations. Dr. Ferguson was cooperative and not only 
offered to send information material to members of the staff but offered to con- 
sider any problems that might be submitted to him in writing and to meet with 
a committee to clarify problems. But Dr. Ferguson evidently had not changed 
^ a. 1 that much after all, or had second thoughts after the committee left hi.i, 
because a month later 251 was complaining that no replies had been received fr^r 
Brooklyn Public Library, and in June, Dr. Ferguson was reported to have declined 
to best with the union and to answer mail. It was said that he refused to meet 
with the members of any organization whose membership lists were not public.^ 
Nothing further of importance occurred until that famous Friday, 
October 28,1966, when the professional librarians at BPL voted 188 to 62 to 
Join the American Federationof State, County and Ibnlclpal Employees, and the 

clericals voted 372 to 68 to Join. This was accomplished primarily under the 
leadership of Lawrence Brandvein, the librarian at BPL who Is President of tl:« 
Local today. Just before the election the librarians got their first benefit, 

a reduction in the work week from 40 to 35 hours. 

* The Library Unionist . I (March, 1940). 

^ The Library Unionist , I (April, 1940). 

3 I he Library Unionist , I (Kay, 1940). 

^ The Library Unionist , I (December, 1940). 

3 The Library Unionist , II (January, 1541). 

^The Library Unionist , II (June, 1941). 

E, Nyren, ’•The Brooklyn Gambit,’ 1 Library Journal , XCI (December 
q 1966) , 5905 
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In addition to pressing for better salaries, working conditions and fringe 

benefits we again find a library union stating its determination to achieve 

higher quality library service , 1 The union leaders uxpressed the hope that 

?, the total program of the union will enhance the attractiveness of librarian- 

ship as a profession and hence attract more and better qualified people. Its 

natural result will be an overall advancing of library service and thus 

2 

complement the aims of the library administration/ 1 This Is more likely 

meant to satisfy some of the older librarians on the stiff. 

Bargaining between the union and the administration of the library 

iid not go altogether smoothly and on Saturday, June 24, 1967, the first 

major demonstration by a library union took place when members picketed the 

3 

main library bidding in Brooklyn. The reason for the demonstration was 
ine claim by the union that the administration was dragging out the negotia 
tlons unduly. It is Interesting to note, however, that this demonstration 
was held on the librarians' own time and that library service was not affectid. 
Among the issues which the union claimed remained unsolved were promotion 
procedure, adequate compensation for emergency call-in duty, and the right 
of union activity in free time on library premises. 

The signing of the contract on September 15th, however, did rot 
arirk the beginning of a honeymoon. When three of the officials of the 

4 

Biooklyn union wrote a letter to the editor of the Library Journal, John 
grants, the Director of the Library, objected that it was a "gratuitous 
public questioning of the motives of the library administration 11 because 
the letter referred to conditions in the library in extremely hot or cold 

*I/.b rary Journal . XCII (January I, 1967), 38+ . 

^ Library Journal . XCII (February 1, 1967), 508+. 
lib rary Journal . XCII (July, 1967), 2493. 

tarv Journal . XCII (Novetnbe.- 1, 1967), 3935. 
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weather aa "bordering on the inhuman," and to "years of autocratic and 

paternr.' is tic administration."** The library placed official reprimands 

in the records of the three officers and tho executive board o J the union 

claimed that their rights to free speech were being abridged. The matter 

was settled, particularly under the influence of the Brooklyn Library 

Council, new plar.9 for picketing were cancelled and the Library Dire^-:;:: 

2 

agreed to rescind disciplinary action. Then, in a show of unity, t^e 

Brooklyn Public Library and the Brooklyn Library Guild (the union) iJsr.» d 
3 

a milestone statement setting forth, among other things, the responj*b>. ? *1 
of union officials to voice opinions privately or publicly and an 
agreement to establish channels of communication with representatives of 
uhe Library and the union to meet regularly. This, of course, provide ‘ 1 
the librarians with the right to meet with the administration and cJ/icoss 
matters on an equal basl3. 

Lawrence Bfandwein, President of Library Guild Local 1482 'ir 
Brooklyn, say* that the union now has 605* members out of a total of 
about 900 employees at BPJ*. The fact is, says Brandwein, that there 
are very few exempt jobs in Brooklyn. One Important point, in so far 
ns the union is concerned, is tnat supervisors are members of the union 
an the basis that a supervisor is nbt the sine as a policy-makar. TI;^ 
only pscple exempt ere policy makers and the usual, complement of 
confidential tecretaries. Even members of the Pa; onnel Department 
my row join the union. Xhis wa 3 accomplished 



^ Library Journal , XCIII (Pcbrurry 15, 1968), ^95. 
library Journa l. XCIII (March 1, 19C8), 933-34. 
^ Library Journal . XCIII (A;rll 1,196b), 1398. 
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See Addendum. 
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